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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Unless otherwise specified, values are in millions of U.S. dollars 
Exchange rate on June 1, 1978 was SF. 1.00 = US$0.559 
Population: 386,000 (est. January 1, 1978) 


Income, Employment 1973 197)* 1975* 


GNP at Market Prices 340.2 420.7 488.9 
GNP at Constant (1970) Prices 295.8 269.8 277.7 
Per Capita GNP at Market Prices $854 $1073 $1330 
Per Capita GNP at Constant 

(1970) Prices ‘. $72 $688 $755 
Labor Force (thousands) 130.0 128.5 117.5 
Unemployed (thousands) 18.1 26.0 17.5 
Average Unemployment Rate (%) 13.9 20.2 14.9 


Joorrected labor force figures and average unemployment rates. Beginning in 
1976 figures result from new method of calculating unemployment and include 
only those registered with Ministry of Labor and Public Housing in January of 
the year concerned. 


Money and Prices (as of December 31) 


Money Supply 74.4 78.2 111.1 122.6 
Total Public Debt 119.1 157.8 21.6 19.3%# 
External Public Debt 
Central Bank Interest Rate (%) 
Commercial Interest Rate (%) Prime ------------------~- 

Average ------------------ 


*Fstimates 


##As of September 1, 1977 


Retail Price Indices 
April 1968 - March 1969 = 100 


Total (Yearly Average) 
Food and Drink 
Housing and Furniture 
Clothing and Shoes 
Other 


1978 Retail Price Indices 


Total 

Food and Drink 
Housing and Furniture 
Clothing and Shoes 
Other 





Balance of Payments and Trade 


1973 1975* 


Gold and Foreign 
Exchange Reserves 1326 ; 114. 


Balance of Payments 16.6 : 34. 
Current Account -27. ‘ -45. 
Capital Account 44, : 80. 
Balance of Trade 26. : 14, 
Total Exports (FOB) . ‘ 2765 
US Share (%) 45 
Total Imports (CIF) 


US Share (%) 


*Provisional Figures 


According to U.S. Government figures, U.S. exports to Surinam 
in 1977 totaled $119 million while U.S. imports from Surinam 
equaled $120 million. 


Sources: 


Central Bank of Surinam 

Ministry of Economic Affairs 

Ministry of Labor and Public Housing 
Planning Bureau 

Statistics Bureau 

Netherlands Development Cooperation Mission 
Producing Companies 
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Production and Exports of Bauxite, Alumina and Aluminum! 


Bauxite 


Year Production 
(Metric tons) 


6,944,000 
6,863,000 
4,751,000 
4,600,000(est) 
4,700,000(est) 


Alumina 
Production 
(Metric tons) 


1,429,000 
1,194,819 
1,148,602 
NA 
NA 


Aluminum 


Year Production 
(Metric tons) 


1973 50,000 
1974 56,954 
1975 39,964 
1976 NA 
1977 NA 


Exports (Metric Tons) 
Suralco Billiton Total 


2,049,000 
2,085,000 
1,023,865 

898,183 
1,164,041 


Exports (Metric Tons) 


Suralco 


705,116 
580,483 
646,797 
559,856 
541,211 


Exports (Metric Tons) 


1,889,000 
1,737,000 
1,301,042 
1,114,406 
1,042,075 


Billiton 


505,267 
497,923 
443,033 
506,103 
563,436 


SuralcoZ Billiton 


54,763 
54,851 
26,429 
46,433 
57,806 


3,938,000 
3,822,000 
2,324,907 
2,012,589 
2,206,116 


Total 


1,210,383 
1,078,406 
1,089,830 
1,065,959 
1,104,647 


Total 


54,763 
54,851 
26,429 
46,433 
57,806 


these official figures vary somewhat from comparable producing 


company data but are included because of their comprehensiveness. 


Includes aluminum skimmings 
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SUMMARY: With an economy solidly based on the bauxite (and 
its derivatives) industry and the prospect of approximately 
$1.5 billion in Netherlands development assistance in the 
period 1975-1990, Surinam's economic future promises its 
people one of the highest standards of living in South 
America. But Surinam's transition from what had been a 

free enterprise economy dependent on big foreign mining 
companies to a mixed economy, in which joint ventures be- 
tween Government and domestic and foreign private investors, 
especially in the extractive industries, is likely to be the 
norm, has raised questions about Surinam's potential stabil- 
ity and economic course and has resulted in a cautiousness 

on the part of private investors. Shortages of labor, parti- 
cularly in the agricultural sector, and of trained managerial 
talent have caused doubt about Surinam's ability to absorb 
available economic assistance so as to manage its plentiful 
resources in a productive manner. Nonetheless these same 
resources can provide the basis for continued economic growth 
and argue for cooperative economic relations between Surinam 
and the U.S. In particular, Surinam's potential as a market 
for U.S. goods and services is likely to grow as long as the 
income from the bauxite sector and development assistance 
continues to expand. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Bauxite Exports: The bauxite industry has traditionally set 
the pace ot Surinam's economy. It is estimated that the two 
producing companies, Suriname Aluminum Company (Suralco), 

a wholly-owned Alcoa subsidiary, and Billiton Maatschappij 
Suriname N. V., owned by Royal Dutch Shell, account for 85 
per cent of Surinam's exports, approximately 40 per cent of 
the Government's tax revenues, and about 36 per cent of the 
Gross Domestic Product. 


The industry's contribution to Government revenue increased 
dramatically in 1974 with the introduction of a new bauxite 
levy of six per cent of the realized value of aluminum ingot 
in the United States. It is estimated that this levy will 
yield resources of over $100 million to the Government from 
Suralco alone over the lifetime of the present three-year 
production agreement which expires at the end of 1978. 

These payments are over and above the substantial payments 
made by the companies in the form of local income and excise 
taxes. 
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Despite the fact that aluminum shipments reached a new 
record in 1977, it is clear that shipments of bauxite and 
alumina have not recovered to their levels of before the 
1974-75 world recession. This development reflects the 
emergence of new sources of bauxite elsewhere in the world 
and the competitive disadvantage which Surinam bauxite is 
facing in comparison. The stagnation of Surinam's leading 
exports means that the country, which imports many of the 
goods and services it consumes, is experiencing a steady 
pressure on its balance of trade and its economic perform- 
ance generally. Only higher prices for aluminum in the deve- 
loped world have softened the impact of this development and 
insured continuing high revenues for the Government. Mean- 
while, the Government hopes to exploit additional bauxite 
reserves in western Surinam through a Government-owned 
company, Grassalco, and thus to bring about expanded produc- 
tion. Grassalco itself is prepared to enter into joint 
ventures with foreign investors to accomplish this. 


Other Foreign Trade 


Surinam exports rice, shrimp, timber, bananas, sugar and other 
tropical products but far less than it might if the country's 
agricultural potential were used to the fullest. Indeed, Surinam 
imports much of what it consumes, spending its hard-earned 
foreign exchange on refined sugar, vegetable oils, beef and 

fresh fruits and vegetables, all of which can be grown locally. 
It is hoped that palm oil and coconut oil projects will soon 
enable Surinam to meet its domestic needs for edible oils and 
eventually to begin exports as well. 


With the exception of rice-growing, plantation agriculture is 
the weakest sector of the Surinam economy, suffering from 
short-sighted and unimaginative absentee ownership in the past. 
Many plantations are badly in need of an infusion of capital 

to replace antiquated equipment and upgrade living and working 
conditions. In addition, there is a continuing shortage of 
labor in the agricultural sector as more and more youths seek 
to make their fortune in urban Paramaribo. 


Surinam's largest sugar plantation, Marienburg, was bought out 
by the Government in May 1974 in an attempt to revive produc- 
tion. However, production in 1977 fell to less than 6400 tons 
and Surinam had to import refined sugar to meet domestic needs 
while exporting several thousand tons of brown sugar to the 
EEC. 
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Prospects for a significant expansion of the industry are 
limited, unless new forms of mechanization are introduced 
or the labor shortage somehow solved. 


Over the long term, rice production, centering around the 
highly mechanized Stichting Machinale Landbouw rice farm in 
northwestern Surinam, akout increase sharply as the result 
of an aid-financed water storage and irrigation scheme, 
(the Corantijn Canal Project), which would permit the doub- 
ling of land under rice culture. Rice is thus one of the 
most promising agricultural products for increased export 
earnings. 


Foreign Aid 


Surinam's balance of payments had been characterized by a 
persistent deficit on current account--not surprising when, 

as the Bureau of Statistics once estimated, 43.2 per cent of 
the goods consumed by the average Surinam family are imported-- 
offset by a surplus on capital account deriving from develop- 
ment aid. Thus, next to bauxite, foreign aid is the mainstay 
of the country's economy. In 1977, Surinam incurred its first 
major balance of payments deficit since 1962 (est. $17.5 
million). 


The main aid donor is the Netherlands which at the time of 
Surinam's independence agreed to provide more than $1.5 
billion in development assistance over a ten to fifteen year 
period. On a per capita basis, this places Surinam at or 
near the top of aid-recipient countries in the world. Other 
major donors are the European Development Fund (more than $50 
million over the last five years and about $20 million in 
planned projects) and the United Nations Special Fund. 


Financial Situation 


Inflation has been running at an annual rate of about 10-20 
per cent for the last two years, despite selective consumer 
price rollbacks imposed by the Government. And the prospects 
of immediate relief from inflation are small. Relying as 
heavily as it does on foreign goods and services, Surinam 
continues to import world inflation. Closer to home, the 
Government continues to find it necessary to resort to deficit 
financing on a (for Surinam) high level. The deficit for FY78 
is projected at $15.2 million, an improvement over FY77's 
$22.7 million. 
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A bright spot in the Government's financial position is the 
sizeable return on the new bauxite levy, described under 
Bauxite Exports. The Government has pledged that this money 
will be devoted to socio-economic development purposes and 
has compiled a list of 200 projects to be encompassed in an 
accelerated development plan. Another favorable note is 
Surinam's external debt position which was only $5.2 million 
on September 1, 1977. For the first time since independence 
the Surinam Government decided in early 1978 to take out a 
development loan ($23 million) from a foreign bank. 


Labor 


One of the most remarkable phenomena in Surinam in recent 
years has been the rise of the organized labor movement. 
Today, the five militant and politically conscious labor 
federations are a major factor in the economy. Strike action 
traumatized the economy in 1973 and the number of industrial 
disputes submitted for conciliation remains high. Collective 
Labor Agreements which have recently been negotiated provide 
generous settlements, and worker actions of short duration 
aimed at eliciting better settlements from the employers have 
occasionally occured. In addition, the labor federations 
themselves frequently compete for control of individual unions, 
causing confusion in union administration. 


The labor picture is complicated in other ways, too. Heavy 
migration from Surinam to the Netherlands, where job oppor- 
tunities and social benefits are better, stripped the country 
of much of its skilled and semi-skilled labor force and of 
professional people. Government offices are operating with 
less than optimum staffs and many business firms, including 
Suralco, have lost a number of skilled workers trained at 
their expense. It is estimated that over 100,000 people of 
Surinam origin now reside in the Netherlands. 


With Surinam's independence, migration is no longer as easy as 

it once was. It remains to be seen, however, whether sizeable 
numbers of emigrants will return to Surinam, where their skills 
and services are badly needed. 


Government Economic Policy 


One of the Government's principal pledges, first made during 
the electoral campaign of late 1973, was that it would secure 
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a greater voice in the management of the country's natural 
resources. The Government's intentions are not entirely 
clear even now, but joint venture agreements such as that 
with Las Mercedes of Venezuela (oil exploration) may be 
models for future foreign investment in the extractive 
industries. Broadly speaking, the companies will bring 
Capital and know-how to the ventures, and the Government 
will bring public lands, modified concessionary rights, tax 
write-offs and other investment inducements. 


Eventually, the Government may seek to buy into the bauxite 
companies with money provided by Netherlands development aid; 
it already holds an option to buy 25 per cent of Billiton. 


In the wholesale/retail trades, the Government has been 

highly interventionist. It has awarded a trading monopoly on 
a long list of food products to Centraal Importbedrijf 
Suriname (CIS), the state trading company, and announced 

quota restrictions or outright bans on many imported items 
considered to be nonessential or in competition with local 
products. The Government has stepped in to force price roll- 
backs on both domestic (electric power, bread, carbonated 
drinks) and imported (lubricating oil) items and has required 
smaller rice exporters to sell two-thirds of their crop at 
pegged prices in the domestic market. Government intervention 
is widely blamed for aggravating shortages in the supply of 
certain staple foods. A recent example of Government inter- 
vention in the economy are the plans to restrict the import of 
large and expensive automobiles. 


The Arron Government has publicly rejected a policy of expro- 
priation and affirmed its reliance on the private sector, 
specifically including foreign investment, to accomplish its 
development objectives. In spite of these assurances, 
potential investors are withholding decisions, pending a 
further clarification of Government economic policy. 


Another recent development was the extension of jurisdiction 
by the Surinam Government over a territorial sea of 12 
nautical miles and a contiguous economic zone of 200 nautical 
miles measured from the zero meter depth line. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


There has been little economic growth in Surinam since inde- 
pendence and there is not likely to be any significant change 
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in the coming year. Prior to the commitment of funds 
potential investors will need to consider carefully the 
financial and political questions arising from Surinam's 
transition to an independent nation with a mixed economy. 


Nevertheless, the level of imports should remain relatively 
high and American suppliers should continue to find ready 
markets for earthmoving equipment, tractors, commercial 
vehicles, fishing boats, pleasure boats, marine engines, 
mining machinery, food processing equipment, textiles and 
ready-made clothing, household electrical appliances, tele- 
visions, builder's and home hardware, toys, pharmaceuticals, 
industrial chemicals, fertilizers, agricultural commodities 
and other goods. They can expect to fill about one-third 
of Surinam's import requirements. 


A significant factor will be the supplier's attitude toward 
small orders. The unwillingness of some American manufac- 
turers to furnish detailed quotations and data on low unit 
or dollar transactions, or even to respond to small Trade 
Opportunities, has induced more than one Surinamer to look 
elsewhere for supplies. 


However, the competitive position of third countries is 
weakening, relative to the United States, because their price 
quotations reflect more expensive currencies and higher 
inflation and freight costs. For many manufactured goods, 
the competitive price advantage is now on the American side. 
American businessmen should be advised that any prices 

quoted to Surinam importers preferably should be C.I.F. 
Paramaribo. 


It will be to the advantage of American food suppliers to 
familiarize themselves with the officers and operations of 

CIS since many imported food products come within its purview. 
A list of the items currently reserved for CIS is available 

at the Departments of State and Commerce. The address of CIS 
is Waterkant 15, Paramaribo. The Ministry of Economic Affairs 
began a review of CIS operations in early 1978, but possible 
changes have not yet been announced. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 








Commerce 
District 
Offices 


Albuquerque, 87101, (505) 766-2386. 
Anchorage, 99501, (907) 265-5307. 
Atlanta, 30309, (404) 881-7000. 
Baltimore, 21202, (301) 962-3560. 
Birmingham, Ala., 35205, (205) 254-1331. 
Boston, 02116, (617) 223-2312. 

Buffalo, N.Y., 14202, (716) 842-3208. 


Charleston, W.Va., 25301, (304) 343-6181, Ext. 375. 


Cheyenne, 82001, (301) 778-2220, Ext. 2151 
Chicago, 60603, (312) 353-4450. 
Cincinnati, 45202, (513) 684-2944. 
Cleveland, 44114, (216) 522-4750. 
Columbia, S.C., 29204, (803) 765-5345. 
Dallas, 75202, (214) 749-1515. 

Denver, 80202, (303) 837-3246. 

Des Moines, 50309, (515) 284-4222. 
Detroit, 48226, (313) 226-3650. 
Greensboro, N.C., 37402, (919) 378-5345. 
Hartford, 06103, (203) 244-3530. 
Honolulu, 96813, (808) 546-8694. 
Houston, 77002, (713) 226-4231. 
Indianapolis, 46204, (317) 269-6214. 

Los Angeles. 90024, (213) 824-7591. 
Memphis, 38103, (901) 521-3213 

Miami, 33130, (305) 350-5267. 
Milwaukee, 53202, (414) 224-3473. 
Minneapolis, 55401, (612) 725-2133. 

New Orleans, 70130, (504) 589-6546. 
New York, 10007, (212) 264-0634. 
Newark, N.J., 07102, (201) 645-6214. 
Omaha, 68102, (402) 221-3665. 
Philadelphia, 19106, (215) 597-2850. 
Phoenix, 85004, (602) 261-3285. 
Pittsburgh, 15222, (412) 644-2850. 
Portland, Ore., 97205, (503) 221-3001 
Reno, 89502, (702) 784-5203. 

Richmond, Va., 23240, (804) 782-2246. 
St. Louis, 63105, (314) 425-3302. 

Salt Lake City, 84138, (801) 524-5116. 
San Francisco, 94102, (415) 556-5860. 
San Juan, P.R., 00902, (809) 753-4343, Ext. 4555. 
Savannah, 31402, (912) 232-4321, Ext. 204. 
Seattle, 98109, (206) 442-5615. 


Country 
Marketing 
Managers 


Commercial and economic information on most trading part- 
ners of the United States is available from the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


A Country Marketing Manager is responsible for a country 
or group of countries as listed below. Assistance or informa- 
tion about marketing in these countries may be obtained by 
dialing these key people directly: 202-377 plus the given 


extension. 


Area Extension 


Africa 


Algeria, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia 
Remainder of Africa (except Egypt) 
Europe 
France and Benelux Countries 
Germany and Austria 
Italy, Greece and Turkey 
Nordic countries 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 
United Kingdom and Canada 


Far East 


Australia and New Zealand 
East Asia and Pacific 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 


Latin America 


Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay 

Mexico, Central America, and Panama 

Remainder of South America and Caribbean 
countries 


Near East 


Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 


Peoples Democratic Republic of Yemen, Qatar, 


Saudi Arabia, Syria, United Arab Emirates, 
Yemen Arab Republic 
Iran, Israel, Egypt 


Eastern Europe 
USSR 
Peoples Republic of China 


5767 
3865 


4504 
$228 
3944 
3848 
2795 
4421 


3646 
5401 
2425 


eoee 


$427 
2314 


2995 





